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Original. 
SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE AND INFLEXIBLE DETERMINATION. 


On looking abroad upon mankind, we find ali men pursuing a “summum bonum.” 
Some men, we perceive, place this chief good above them; others place it below them ; 
and others again, except in their moments of irritated disappointment, consider the mere 
creation of their own unrestrained imagination as a sibstantive happiness possible to be 
attained. In the pursuit of this supreme and ultimate good, men adopt different means, 
and it is in the degree of energy with which they use these means that we observe the 
most remarkable diversities. One man will pursue his object with unabated zeal, and 
with a steady fixedness of purpose, shewing that his heart is engaged in his work ; while 
another man, pursuing the very same object and using the very saine means, will make 
but pucrile efforts, and manifest a cold indifference to success. The attention of the one 
will not be drawn aside by any accidental circumstances which have no possible con- 
nection with the primary object of his thoughts and exertions; while that of the other — 
will be entirely controlled by these circumstances, The one will march progressively 
straight forwrd ; the other, like the autumnal leaf, the passive object of the sport of the 
inconstant winds, will, in consequence of the attractive power of outward agencies, be 
every day equi-distant from his object, and continually coming back to his original start- 
ing point. 

More especially do we perceive these diversities among men in the application of their 
mental powers, and of the nobler principles of our nature. The principal reason of this 
diversity, is, the aversion in most men to any thing like real mental exertion. Another 
reason is, their ignorance of that energy which is lying inactive and dormant in the soul, 
but which would immediately start forth and manifest its power, if it were summoned 
fromitslethargy .Truly may it be said, that “there is more in mind than is dreamt of in 
their philosophy ;” that there is in the human intellect a larger capacity for expansion 
and greater energetic powers than they imagine. And it is owing to the sluggishness 
of their nature ; to the superficial insight which they have into the wonderful mechanism 
of their mental constitution ; and to the great degree in which their senses and faculties 
are engrossed with sensible objects, that they are not convinced of this fact. 

In Germany, a land which to the scholar is rich in literature, in thought, and (it must 
be admitted) in mysticism and infidelity too, the students study on an average fourteen 
hours aday ; indeed hard study is one of the very first essentials of the German student’s 
existence. In other countries the half or even a third of that period is reckoned sufficient. 
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162 Singleness of Purpose and Inflexible Determination. [Nov. 
It is indeed true that one man will often accomplish as much by seven bours study, as 
another will in double that time; but that has nothing to do with the fact as just stated. 
The practice of the German students evinces a decisiveness of action, and it is in this 
respect that they are worthy of imitation. 

If we look into the biography of great men who have risen to the highest eminence, 
whether intellectual or moral, and who have maintained that eminence, we shall find 
that notwithstanding the many favorable natural endowments with which they may 
have been gifted, each one of them has been influenced by a oneness of purpose, and an 
inflexible determination. These are the two operative principles, which gave life and 
energy to all their exertions, and which ultimately crowned them with success. The 
same principles, if influenced by right motives, will also now ensure success. Without 
them no mental or moral greatness can possibly be attained. Unity of design is no less 
necessary to the Painter, unity of action is no less necessary to the Poet, than are one- 
ness of purpose and an inflexible determination necessary to man in the pros¢cution of 
any laudable object. 

We challenge you to point to any truly great man, either of ancient or modern times, 
who has not been influenced by these two principles. What is it that mars the beauty 
of Cicero’s otherwise noble character? Is it not that his patriotism was deficient in that 
which alone can constitute its true excellence? Is it not that it was not influenced by 
pure disinterested motives? that it was not dictated by a oneness of purpose and an in- 
flexible determinatiomsto carry out that unity of purpose? It must be admitted by the 
strongest admirers of that great and good man, that while he was indefatigable in the 
service of his country, he was also extremely solicitous for his own aggrandizement, and 
for the adulation of his admiring countrymen. Whereas, genuine patriotism, we think, 
with an instinctive modesty, shrinks from the applause of those who have witnessed its 
noble deeds. As an illustrative example of the truth of this remark, we point you to 
Chief Justice Jay, and bid you examine of what elements his patriotism was composed. 

Man needs but to rouse from their lethargy the mighty faculties of his soul, by an in- 
ward fiat of the will, to call them forth into active exereise; and then by a concentration 
of effort, to devote these powers and these energies to the attainment of a high andwor- 
thy object ; and that man by that very decisive act, gives evident proof that there stillex- , 
istsin his nature, clouded though it be, by sin and wickedness, some nobleness of princi- 
ple. Thus actuated, success must ultimately crown his exertions. Difficulties may 
continuélly arise; obstacles may daily present themselves; but toa mind thus strongly 
determined, these will be a source of no discouragement. On the contrary, it will un- 
dauntedly march forth to the encounter ; it will overcome the difficulties; it will sur- 
mount the obstacles. Opposing circumstances, instead of breaking all before them, will 
be the beneficial means of strengthening the mind’s determination. ~ he mind will even 
desire them for the very purpose of reinvigorating its strength. It was in consequence of 
their having repeatedly met the foe in the field, that the members of Bonaparte’s old 
corps were justly celebrated for their military skill, their valor, and their fortitude. 

An object, the pursuit of which presents no difficulties, is hardly worth the pursuit. 
If, for instance, the acquisition of mathematical science, or of any other of the higher 
branches of knowledge, were perfectly easy, and cost no real labor of the brain, the time 
spent in the pursuit would return no other reward than that which is derived from a mere 




















1842] Lines. 163 
delightful recreation, and thus the strengthening of the powers of the mind, which is one 
of the necessary consequences of a faithful and close mental application to such studies, 
and of en undaunted firmness in mastering difficulties in them, would not now bless our 
efforts. 

In every exalted sphere of human action, history furnishes us with noble examples of 
men, in whom these two operative principles of purpose and inflexible deter- 
mination—have shone conspicuous. In eloquence, we have Demosthenes ; in benevo- 
lence, exhibited in its purest and loveliest form, we have Howard and Wilberforce. He 
who would improve the powers of his immortal mind, to the utmost limit of which they 
are capab‘e, must like Henry Kirk White pursue knowledge with untiring industry, 
néver flinching at difficulties, but fearlessly contending with them, and overcoming them 
by its own power ; and even desiring difficulties in order to manifest and strengthen its 
power ; aiming at first, not at extensive reading, but rather at good mental habits & sound 
mental discipline; for these may be considered as forming the constituent basis of self 
raised intellectual eminence. He must love knowledge not only for the refined pleas- 
ures which it affords, but also for its remedial tendencies, in enlightening the mind, in 
purifying the heart, and in rectifying the conduct. 

In pure disinterested patriotism we have Washington. He who wishes his memory 
to raise the tenderest sympathies of the heart, and to awaken the love of patriotism in 
the breasts of his countrymen, must like him consecrate himself to his country’s service ; 
like him he must pursue his country’s happiness with all that sober enthusiasm which 
true patriotism alone can inspire; like him he must be jealous @f his country’s honor ; 
devoted to its interests ; like him hz must preserve unsullied every trust committed to his 
charge ; faithfully and jealously execute any power repoged in him by his country’s con- 
fidence; and like him he must ever be ready in the hour of danger to rally round the 
banners of her independence. Wanpruteir. 














Original. 


LINES WRITTEN OW BEARING A BIRD SING AT MIDNIGHT. 

1. sz 

Tell me, sweet warbler, when the night Was it to touch the soul of one 

Her sable curtain round us threw, Who would unfold thy prison door, 

When, on her steed, she chas’d the light And, e’er thy flutt’ring spirit’s flown, 

And her dark train behind her drew ; Thy birthright, Freedom, full restore? 
n. vy. ; 

When solemn stillness reign’d around = Or was it thus at midnizht houz, 

And each worn frame had sunk torest, Thy tuneful lute was struck, to raise 

In dreamy sleep’s embraces bound,— A gladsome note, to that high Power, 

What deep emotion heav’d thy breast ? Round whoee bright throne the light’nings blaze? 
Il. vi. 

Say, why didst thou, at midnight hour, § Thou mind’st me of the realm of love 

To strains melodious tune thy voice ? That Bunyan’s hallowed pen portrays, 

As if thou wert in garden-bower Beulah! the pleasant land above, 

Where bloom and sunshine both rejoice. The spirit’s home, whose gates were praise. 




















The Mind—Its Powers and Destination. 


{Nov, 
Vil. x. 
Its air was sweet, it breath’d perfume— There, too, the Turtle’s plaintive note 


Each dawning day, its flowers were seen Sent forth its dulcet symphonies, 


Careering in perpetual bloom, The spirit’s rapture to promote, 
Encircled with unfading green. Its rapture and its revelries. 

vin. XI. 
And there eternal sunshine glow’d, Sing on, sweet bird, when sunlight beams 
A holy, calm, perpetual morn ; Dispel the mists of opening day, 
There nature’s God those charms bestow’d Sing on, sweet bird, when daylight gleams 
Which both enliven and adorn. Are fading in the West away— 

Ix. xi. 
Bright warblers to the scented air Sing, sing when twilight’s dusky grey, 
Spread wide their pinions, soaring high— With sombre shadows mantle’s earth ; 
Join’d the angelic songsters there, When frowning night supplants the day, 
And filled, with melody, the sky. To thy soft lays still, still give birth. 

Mornen. 





Original. 
THE MIND—ITS POWERS AND DESTINATION. 


It is interesting to witness the developement of the energies of mind—to see string 
after string of its immortal lyre vibrate beneath the breath of thought, until, with the 
melody and pathos of impassioned music, it bursts upon the slumbering nations. Who 
knows its mysteries? Who caf calculate its power and magnitude? Who can behold 
or feel its first pulsation, without bowing before the casket—the frame work that en- 
shrines it? Who can listen to its deep intonations, now like the soft zepher notes amid 
the leaves of the forest—now like the rushings of the master whirlwind—without feeling 
the Divinity stirring within? The mind—the electric mind—what is it? Does nota 
voice of inspired wisdom reply? the mind is the inner ks world, the magic machi- 
nery of which is cast by infinite skill, and moved by e smal inspiration, through the re- 
gions of the past—the present—and the future! A world—not like this insect earth— 
but one of iltimitable space—of matchless, gorgeous scenery—of incomprehensible capa- 
city, and of deathless enthusiasm. Of deathless enthusiasm, did we say? Yes! the 
enthusia8m of Genius! 

Who can discover the wonderful mechanism of a single thought—much less, of the 
myriad thoughts that enter into the combination of this unsearchable something which 
we call mind? 

The collective wisdom of ages has failed to ascertain its essence—and can we? can 
any being, save the Infinite Cause, lay open the hidden springs of this, his handi-work ? 
Let man then, watch with an eagle eye, the unfoldings of mind, as its creations are 
thrown upon the atmosphere of life, and rather endeavor to cultivate what is known, 
than to seek for that which never can be known. 

Canst thou hush the pealing of the thunder, oz form a wreath of thelightning? ‘Then, 
and not till then, canst you stay the soarings of uncreative mind, or bind them to the 
chariot wheels of earth. Let the spirit of genius but awaken to all the omnipotence of 
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eloquence, and kingdoms will hear entranced! Let the voice of the universal charmer 
but speak, and the proudest despote will bow in servile aderation to the force of thought— 
the despotism of Genius. It matters not that its temporary dwelling is in this land of 
vision—it will ever luxuriate in the ideal world of ite own fancy, and pant after the real- 
ities of ita second existence in the realms ot immortality. 

What then can equa! the universul monarchy of Genius? 

Discord and contention are in the great Parisian city. A plebian suddenly attains to 
the command of the nation—sits proudly upon the throne of the Bourbons—binds in one 
consolidated union the jarring political elements—makes the thrones of empires totter— 
and shakes the world. 

The demon of usurpation is abroad in the land—the foot of the tyrant is upon the neck 
of hia subjects—the chains of slavery are torged, and their clanking is heard upon the 
plains of Lexington and Concord. The young Demosthenes of the people wanders in 
their midst, and with a Milton’s grandeur and an Aristo’s wildness, paints the miseries 
of subjugation, and the glorious realities of independence. Their souls are kindled at 
the shock—and rising in their majesty, a nation flies to arms. They conquer and 
are free. i 

Behold the jewelry of nature—enter her secret treasure house—spread before you her 
robes of rainbow hue—and even descend into the midst of her volcanic fires, until you 
are lost in wonder and admiration. But what are all these, compared to the jewelry— 
the priceless jewelry of mind—the lamp of eternal incense burning upon her altar—the 
costlinessand tissue of her embroidery—and those thunderbolts of thought which are 
thrown upon a living world? 

It is the breath of genius, which animates the canvass, makes the spotless paper radi- 
ant with life and almost inspiration, and bids the marble speak. It is this sleepless 
energy, lent by heaven, which breaking through the barriers of earth, takes within its 
unending range, time—space—eternity—and with the bird of the sun flies upward near 

- to the throne of God. 


How impressively, t "a themoble capacities of the mind, point to the divinity of 
its origi to the immor of its duration. Earth cannot contain it, and time can- 
not limits. Earth is but the mount of its observation, and time the moment 


given for shaking the dross and dust from 1. :.lden robes, ere it takes its flight into the 
yet unbounded and unknown world of future existence. And who, we would ask, can 
form any thing like a true conception of the increase and infinite development of its 
energies, and of the glory and magnitude of its employments there? Whocan tell how 
much our present success in the acquisition of every kind of human and divine knowl- 
edge, will tend to strengthen and enlarge the genius of our nature, and add to the long 
-eatalogue of means necessary for rapidly learning the lore of heaven? There is some- 
thing most effecting and beautiful in Pollok’s description of the departed spirits, and 
their pursuits, in the upper world. He says— 

“ Pursuits are various here, suiting all tastes, 

Though holy all, and glorifying God. 

Observe yon band pursue the sylvan stream: 

Mounting among the cliffs, they pull the flower, 

Springing as soon as pulled, and, marveling, pry 

Into its veins, and circulating blood, 











The Mind—Its Powers and Destination. 
And wondrous mimicry of higher life ; 
Admire its colours, fragrance, gentle shape ; 
And then admire the who made it so— 
So simple, complex, and so beautiful. 
Not only the mighty things of God willemploy the mind, but the hamble flower, bloom- 
ing unseen, will attract their attention; and as they open its leaves and veins, they be- 
hold beauties, never discovered before, and mysteries never solved, and an approach 
—though at an infinite distance—to ‘higher life,’ to their own. Then, after speaking 
of their enchanting songs, when they bring— 
“ The clustering vine, stooping with flowers and fruit, 
The peach and orange, and the sparkling stream, 
Warbling with nector to their lips unasked.” 
Pollok proceeds to describe another grade of mind, of higher cultivation, evidently car- 
rying out the idea, that the amount of knowledge which has been acquired on earth, 
will not only fit it for more enlarged conception in heaven, but for a greater degree of 
happiness ; thus affording a powerful inducement for untiring self improvement. He 
says— . 
“On yonder hill, behold another band, 
Ot piercing, steady, intellectual eye, 
And spacious wer oe of sublimest thought. 
They reason deep of present, t 
And trace effect to cause; cn meta , 
On the eternal laws of God, which bin 
Circumference to centre ; and survey, 
With optic tubes, that fetch remotest stars 
Near them, the system circling round immense, 
Innumerous.” 

We can well imagine, how the very soul of the poef must have heen filled with the 
most enrapturing visions of heaven, when he pennéd these lines, so full of simplicity 
and power. They, however, fall far short of the reality, as it will be revealed in the 
eternity to core. What pen, not dipped in the fountain of life, and guided by the hand 
of the Almighty, can portray the ineffable glories of the futuré state? Language is finite, 
and cannot enter into the true spirit of those things which are infinite. 


The author, we think, has made one mistake int picturing. We'do not 
believe that there will be any need of instruments th ich to view distgiit worlds, 
and bring them near the departed one ; but we do believe that the sens ‘become 


so enlarged, that he can discover them with the eye alone, at an,isomense distance ; and 
that he will be able, not only to view them, but will possess the power of passing, with 
inconceivable rapidity, from system to system, that he may examine all the stupendous 
works of his King. What is there more calculated to enlarge his powers, to wake up, 
and put in motion the hidden springs of his nature, and give them Promethean stength 
than this? 

Oh that man would realize this fact—;that he is immortal—that he possesses, within 
himself, a jewel of untold value, which must either reflect the splendor of Deity, or catch 
the dark shadows of unending night! Then, he-would most certainly, so improve the 
present as to be among that privileged number that dwell eternally with those— 


“Who, gazing on the scenery of heaven, 

There dip their hand in colour’s nature well, 

And, on the everlasting canvass, dash 

Figures of gl , imagery divine, 

With grace and grandeur in perfection knit.” Cravivs. 
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Original. 
ULTRAISM. 


Moderation in the pursuit of any great object, is a virtue which characterizes but few 
men. In the use of meens we are constantly liable to go to excess. The votary of 
pleasure, the aspirant of fame, and the seeker of wealth and phantom happiness hasten 
on with but little consideration. In forming their manner of operation, in advocating 
their opinions, and in establishing their tenets there are some who seem governed by no 
rule but the rule of extremes, and who uproot former systems and former usages with- 
out any regard to propriety. Such ate by no means uncommon at the present day. 
The spirit of ultraism is wedded to the spirit of the age. The melancholy example of 
the crusades has not yet sufficed to teach man moderation, and to show the fatal effects 
of morbid ewthusiasm. The beacon lights of the past have been obscured by the mod- 
ern spirit of self-sufficiency. ‘The mouldering monuments of time, pointing out the folly 
of former ages, have not yet deterred man from the perpetration of like acts of inconsid- 
eration. Christianity has not escaped the innovation of ultraism, and its mild preeepts 
have been converted into the impious tenets of fanaticism. Hydra-headed infidelity has 
lifted her form among us, and desecrated the temple of religion basely deserted by its 
defenders. A new set of eclesiastics have risen up, strangely at war with old establish- 
ed doctrines, and even with the Bible itself. To keep pace with the improvement of 
the times they adopt a more rapid method of turning men from their errors. They 
awaken their converts not by calm and solid argument, not by the persuasive precepts 
of the Bible, but by means of religious excitement. Enthusiasm is their most palpable 
and effectual instrument, and thousands are manufactured into saints, before they can 
regain their consciousness. With such speed do these zealots work, that every day 
they ‘turn out’ some whom they conceive ‘meet for the kingdom of [Teaven,’ ere tae so- 
ber christian is aware that the truth (if indeed any is preached) could have entered and 
operated upon their hearts. Scarce had freedom of conscience been proclaimed to eve- 
ry sect, than absurdities the most manifest were promulgated, and now fanaticism itself 
has been ransacked for doctrines ridiculous enough to be palmed upon mankind. As 
if it were not enough to compass the earth with impiety, the religious enthusiasts of the 
present day, scale the very heavens in their mad inquiries. Their systems of religion, 
are merely adopted for the sake of convenience. They are neither founded upon the 
word of God, nor upon any moral law, but are the offspring of perverse imaginations. 
When brought to the test of right reason, the arguments adduced in their support fail ; 
and in the lapse of time their followers generally become avowed infidels. 

The spirit of ultraism has not overlooked the province of philosophy. Here has 
been a favorite field for its wild revellings. Here its disciples have delighted to rove, 
because under the imposing name of their study, they could more easily hide their 
mysticism and vagaries, and because the unsettled state of some of its branches afforded 
a freer range to their speculations. 

True philosophy is unobtrusive. It does not sacrilegiously meddle with the preroga- 
tives of God, or with things that concern him alone. It does not war with the christ- 
ian religion, but on the contrary, it only farther confirms the existence of Deity, aad 
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bears evidence to the truth of his word. Ina spirit of calm inquiry, it codigo and 
explains the phenomena of nature, and with commanding majesty it repudiates all the 
doctrines of scepticism. But the ultra-philosophers of the present day seem to confine 
themselves to no fixed boundaries. They dare stretch their impious hands within the 
province of Jehovah. ‘They reject the Bible, because it would refute their absurd prin- 
ciples, and restrain the bounds of their inquiries. They would lower the attributes, and 
circumscribe the prerogatives of God, in order to give plausibility to their tenets. They 
would annihilate the soul, to free themselves from the preyings of remorse. They 
would make matter eternal, and ascribe the harmony and design of the universe to 
chance, as the most convenient way of accounting for the existence of the world, and 
the laws governing it, without resorting to the supposition of a Divin Architect. 

‘Transcendentalism reviving the ideal theory of Plato, and the absurdities of Berklei- 
anism, absolutely denies the existence of an external world. And some of its adve- 
cates go even farther. They maintain that “God is nothing more than mind, considered 
as existing absolutely, and not individualized in any particular being.” Philosophy like 
this, instead of proving a light to man, involves him in deeper errors. 

It is justly remarked by Dr. Chalmers that it was a great characteristic of Newton’s 
mind that it received nothing without indubitable proof. But how at variance with the 
principles of their master, are many of the philosophers of the present day. No such 
modesty distinguishes them. While the Newtonian philosophy rests on solid and im- 
pregnable evidence, theirs can claim no sure foundation. Visoniary and wild specula- 
tions, constitute theirsystems. They will neither bear the test of reason nor of expen- 
ment, but as time advances they sink, like their authors, into oblivion. x 


Original. 
LEAF FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


How sweet, to a weary traveller, is a night’s repose! Such I fancied it would be to 
me, when, after journeying for five successive hours, we stopped at the door of a village 
Inn, and were ushered, by the attentive landlord, into a neat front parlor. It seemed an 
Eden of rest, and as I threw aside my travelling dress, and rolled lazily mid the folds of 
a comfortable lounge, methought | would fain enjoy my pleasurable abandon, and resign 
the delights of nature’s scenes, to a more enthusiastic votary, who had will and physi- 
cal strength for his abiding friends, 

Thus it will always be with man. A creature of change and circumstance, he is, at 
one moment, rearing an imaginary castle of orient magnificence, and then, at the next, 
he tires of its very splendor, and shuns the work of his own creation. Three days be- 
fore, I was riding over the wildest mountain, and from its summit could be seen—by 
the mellowed rays of moonlight—a rich sequestered valley, lying far below. It was 
girdled by the forest pine. Small cascades were here and there leaping and foaming 
over craggy rocks, looking like myriads of gems dancing in the night beams; while 
through the green meadow land, and under scattered trees, lambs and sheep were gra- 
zing, anda young shepherd, with his crook lying beside him, was caressing a stray one, 
and binding up its wounds. Pleased with the scene, we paused, to gaze; and then I 
exclaimed from the fullness of my heart, let me travel forever. Let me always be thus 
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emotions, however, excited by the contemplation of the sublime, and even the beautiful, 
are but momentary ; for no sooner have the objects, which caused them, passed away, 
than the mind returns to its former state. 

So it was with myself A desire for repose, had so far exceeded every other desire, 
that I thought not of the past or the future, but forgot all, in a dreamy consciousness of 
sweet and quiet rest. Spirits of contentment seemed gathering round me, scattering 
roses and perfume from their urns of peace. Then I was wandering through a forest, 
terminating in a garden, full of winding paths, trees, fruits and flowers. At every step 
some new object of interest met my gaze, while a gentle breeze fanned me with its fresh- 
ness. As I turned from one of the walks, I came in view of a beautiful lake, lying in 
the solitude of a deep valley. Its banks were studded with every variety of trees. Its 
waters were transparent, gliding noiselessly along, round numerous islands, lying upon 
its bosom, covered with the deepest green. 1 went, and bathed in it with perfect enjoyment, 
and then, strolling on the strand, entered an enchanting grotto. Nature seemed to vie 
with art, in attempting to produce the most perfect combination of scenes which almost 
exceed the power of delineation. It seemed as if the fairies of olden time must have 
made it their abode, and the seat of their midnight dances. Straying through it, I gath- 
ered crystals, scattered, on either side, in rich profusion. As I was leaving it, an Indian 
met me. He was dressed after the custom of his nation, decorated with various em- 
blems of distinction. He was smoking the pipe of peace; and after J had saluted him, 
he told me of his tribe and brethren. They had gone to the land of the Great Spirit. 
Their footsteps would no longer be heard in the land, for they had been driven away by 
the hand of the white man. His brother had often stood by the mouth of the grotto. 
He was like a tall pine of the mountain, mighty in strength and firm in battle. His arm 
came heavily on the foe, and his arrows always went to their heart. He was binding 
them in his quiver. ‘The ball of the white man entered his temples—the mighty one 
ceased to move in the midst of the warriors,—and the old man wept at the remembrance 
of the departed. Once the eye of the Indian was as piercing as the Eagle’s, and his feet 
as swift as the Antelope’s. He brought his canoe down to the lake of the Heyoka val- 
ley, and darted it like an arrow along the water. Then theiz council fire was kindled 
on the plain, and their nation came together. But now, he was no more. Theeye of the 
Indian had become dim, and his hand like the hand of an infant. His name lived only 
in the departed echo of his glory, and in the impliments of Indian prowess, buried be- 
neath the shade of some towering oaks. Before me stood the last of his race. The 
frost of many winters had passed over him, and his head would ere long be bowed in 
the grave. He was soon going to meet his friends on the great hunting plain. He 
gave me a pipe of peace—waved a farewell, and disappeared in the forest, to be seen no 
more. I retraced my steps, when the notes of a bugle sounded, and I awoke to the 
realities of life. 

All around me was confusion. Persons were hurrying in and out, and others were ar- 
rangiag their travelling dresses, as if for a speedy departure. How long! had been sleeping 
I knew not, but I felt half disposed to renew my recent acquaintance with the spirits of 
my dream, and should, perhaps, have done so, had I not been again aroused, by the same 
sound that before awoke me, which proved to be, not a bugle, but the stage horn, blown 
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by a lusty driver. A lamp was still burning on the centre table, casting a sickly light 
round the room. I arose, and throwing open the shutters, cast my eyes without. The 
stage was already before the door, and a loud voice from the box informed me, that the 
usual hour for starting had past. After attending to my baggage, without farther delay, 
I took the only vacant seat, and closed the door. The whip cracked morrily, and the 
dark maned horses sprung from the lawn into the post road. 

The country, for some distance before us, seemed level, and for the most part uninvi- 
ting, so, finding nothing in its sameness to interest me, my attention was turned to my 
fellow passengers. Most of them were middle aged men, no way attractive in appear- 
ance, and, as I afterwards learned, were residents of that section of thecountry. Direet- 
ly in front of me, however, sat one whe” immediately riveted my attention. He was 
tall and erect in form, blending together the prominent characteristics of youth and man- 
hood, His eyes were dark, piercing and restless, indicating the fearless intrepidity of 
his nature. His forehead was high and expansive, shaded by da:k glossy hair. But 
it was not so much these marks of intellectuality that awakened my interests, as the vary- 
ing expression of his open countenance. At one moment he seemed lost m revery—at 
the next, his face wou'd loose its intensity of expression—his eyes would become mois- 
tened, and his mind appeared to be soothed by some hallowed remembrance, which 
sent a glow of intense feeling over every feature, until, insensible of passing objects, he 
seemed luxuriating in the felicity of either past or future happiness. 

By the time | had made these silent observations, we had reached the brow of a small 
hill, The rays of the rising sun were peering gloriously over an eastern mountain, bath- 
ing in light the myriad trees upon its summit, and the vallies, streams and waterfalls exten- 
ding before us. Nature appeared to rejoice under the gladdening influence of the day 
king, for she had sent forth a band of feathered songsters to carrol forth the sweetest 
song of the morning. The air was fresh and reviving, and, altogether, we had the pro- 
mise of a delightful day. But the charms of the seene I was witnessing, failed to arouse 
the interesting unknown from his dreamy unconsciousness; and when I at length utter- 
ed an expression of delight, he started and looked at me, with a half chiding gaze, as if 
I had exceeded my right, in thus coming as a spectre, between him and his pleasant | 
thoughts. 

After riding on several miles farther, we drove up before a public house, and alighted 
for breakfast. ‘The unknown sat next to me at the table. I found him as ready to 
attend to the wants and wishes of others, as to his own, and before we arose, a success- 
ful beginning }had been made towards an acquaintanceship. As the stage would not 
start in somie time, he proposed that we should take a short stroll. Leaving the house 
by the back door, we walked towards a small flow of water, which we reccollected to 
have seen while descending the hill. Our path lay through a grove, and as we advan- 
ced, each of us gave free utterance to the feelings of the moment. I found my compan- 
ion warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and well advised of many incidents relative to the place, 
and its vicinity. We had reached the streamlet, and were standing under a weeping 
willow, the pendant branches of which touched the waters’ edge—when our attention 
was arrested by the sound of footsteps approaching. Looking round, we beheld a si- 
lent procession moving towards us. It was a funeral. Four men led the way, bearing 
a coffin. An aged man was walking behind it, his trembling step and sorrowful 
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countenance pointing him out as chief mourner. He was followed by a company of the 
villagers. When they were opposite to us, the old man suddenly paused, and gazed 
intently at the unknown. 

*‘ Ah!” exclaimed he with holy yet saddened pride, “yon coffined form was once like 
you—how much like you, so tall and manlike. He was my only son, my only dear 
one, in this wide world. But he is gone,” sobbed the gray haired man, “my son, my 
son—O God, my son!” and unable to endure this fresh burst of grief, he would have 
fallen, had not his friends supported, and led him on to the burying-ground of his dead. 

Scarcely had they left us, when the horn sounded, and, ia silence, we hastened back. 
Nothing was uttered for some time after the stage had started, but I could see that the 
scene we had witnessed, was not without its effect upon the unknown. At length he 
apoke— 

“‘ How touching was that old man’s grief! It recalled the remembrance of my own 
parent—those gray locks streaming in the wind—those hands stretched forth to enforce 
his rapid enunciation—the look of intense affiction—all, so like his.” Then bendingon 
me a look of deep meaning, he tremblingly whispered, “I had a father once, but God 
only knows whether I have one still—I do not. Le was a kind, indulgent parent. His 
heart was ever open to sympathize with the poor wanderer—he was a pastor. Having 
a large family to bring up and educate, myself among the number, | scorned at the idea 
of being a burden to him. I left the home of my childhood, and weui forth to seek my 
fortune among strangers. At the South I met one of my father’s early friends. He 
gave me a helping hand—introduced me in society—took me in his own office, and 
through his counsels and instruction, after months of unwearied study, I became an 
advocate of my country’s laws. Success attended me—friends multiplied, wealth came 
rolling in upon me; and now, having reached the point, to the attaining of which my 
ambition aimed, I am going to my beloved father, if he is still alive, to comfort him with 
my presence, and to furnish him with plenty, in his declining days. My mother has 
long since gone to the silent tomb, and I am going to bend over it, and weep. That 
place so dear to memory is over yonder hill, and when we reach the summit, you can 
behold it.” 

We ascended in silence—deep and impressive as the grave. The noble feelings of 
my companion were hallowed in my sight, and I had not the heart to interrupt, by a sin- 
gle remark, their impassioned flow. The top of the mountain was at length gained.— 
He spoke not, but pointed to the valley. Following with eagerness the direction of his 
finger, my eyes rested ona most lovely view. On a small extent of table land—a spot 
which seemed formed bv nature as the site of a temple in which to kneel before her Arch- 
itect—stood a beautiful church, itself almost hid from sight, by the grove of trees which 
surrounded it ; but its spire rose upward majestically, pointing to the girdled heavens. 
On the left was a neat cottage, covered with the mantling vine, and I readily imagined 
that it must be the home of the aged pastor. in the background lay many a romantic 
residence, while tree, hilloc, and water coarse completed the picture. As I contem- 
plated this scene, the deep, solemn tones of the church bell rolled over the plain, break- 
ing the profound stillness. My companion started confusedly, but soon composing him- 
self, he leaned upon the brace, and looked without. Every spot seemed laden with 
early recollections. 
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As we turned a bend of the road the church came in full view. Many persons had 

already assembled on the lawn, conversing familiarly together. The gate before the 
cottage opened, and a venerable looking man slowly approached the church. His com- 
manding form was slightly bent by age, and his gray locks extending a few inches over 
his neck, fell in profusion around his broad shoulders. It was the aged pastor—it could 
be no other. We passed rapidly on, and in a few minutes were before the sanctuary. 
A shrill call from within instantly caused the driver to stop, when the door opened and 
the commanding figure of my companion sprung out, and glided swiftly overthe green. 
Another moment, and he was in the old father’s arms. The villagers gathered arouad, 
to welcome the return of the youth. It was a most touching scene, and one which I ¢ an 
never forget. 
_. While the interview took place between the father and son, the baggage of the latter 
had been removed, by my direction, to the Parsonage. Advancing towards the parties, 
I was introduced to the reverend parent, and urged by the son to remain a few days 
with them. Necessity, however, compelled me to decline this kind invitation, and after 
passing a few more words, we parted, perhaps, never to meet again. Cravivs. 





Original. 
THE TWO EXTREMES, 


AND THE GOLDEN MEAN OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 


The great mass of human intellect seems to be made up of two extremes. The one 
is a cold, calculating disbelief of every thing: the other, an easy credulity, which like 
the carrion bird, swallows up hastily all that comes within ‘its reach, how uncoath or 
ofiensive soever it may be. The former results in cold hearted scepticism and infidelity, 
which alike dishonor the head and heart of their possessor. It is nought but incredulity 
herself, enthroned in the human mind, and it would, if possible, persuade the man, that 
his immortal nature is on an equality with the nature of the irrational creation—but 
synonomous with that of the swine, which grovels out a brief existence in the midst of 
nauseating filth, and then forever ceases to be. It would send the universe forth as a 
poor fatherless thing, from the primeval regions of uncertainty, into the immensity of 
Utepia, and govern it by a nonentity called chance. With ruthless hand it would seize 
on every thing holy and valuable to an intelligent universe, and would vainly hope to 
annihilate all of beauty, order or design, by the madness of its own unbelief. Its pos- 
sessor becomes as blind and deaf as the dumb chance he worships, and though as he 
- walks through the world, nature, at every step he takes, speaks in ten thousend forms 
to warn him of his error,—though every time he walks, or speaks, or breathes, his foolish 
unbelief receives a strong rebuke, he yet goes on, wrapped up in his own certain uncer- 
tainty, until the shades of death gather around him. And then, when nature can no 
longer hold her tenure to this life, he takes a fearful ‘leap in the dark’—afraid to feel that 
there is a just retribution coming, and yet unable to beliere—for how can he believe ua- 
certainty—that all is, as he has professed to think it, annihilation. 

The other extreme exhibits itself in as great a variety of phases as there are imagina- 
tions in the prolific brain of prostitute genius. Imposture has but to promulze her views, 
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and as they go forth—whether decked in the strange fantasies of fanaticism, or exposed 
in all the nakedness of degraded folly—a thousand believers spring up at every turn. 
This extreme, though the opposite of scepticism, is yet scarce less baleful in its effects. 
It stalks through the fair fields of science and of religion, and though it seeks not to 
annihilate any thing, yet it binds fast to the eyes of its deluded votaries the perspective 
glass of credulity, which distorts every beauty into the most heaven mocking deformity, 
and leaves its possessor amid the uncertainty of an infinity of confused masses, which is 
as pernicious tothe soul, as that uncertainty of nonentity on which the devotee of incre- 
dulity boasts himself. Taking advantage of it, many a wild fanatic has dragged multi- 
tudes on in the mad pursuit of the phantom of his own irrationality, until he has invol- 
ved themselves, with him, in one common and eternal ruin of body and mind. Many a 
fool has led those reputed wise, into absurdities that would mnke ridiculousness herself 
stand astonished at her own comeliness. ,To adduce practical examples of this extreme, 
woud be but to repeat a large part of the history of every age and of every land. Even 
our Puritan fathers, with ali their wisdom, cherished views of witchcraft which would 
shame the most ignorant school boy of the present day. And in our own enlightened 
age, men who might be supposed to possess more than a modicum of common sense, 
become the deluded followers of a Matthias, or run as if demented after so bare faced a 
pretender as Joe Smith. While persons of intelligence credit to the magic effect of 
Mesmeretic influence, feats, which if true, would make astonishment cease to wonder 
at herself. 

Here then are these two opposite tendencies, which bring such lamentable influences 
io bear on the world of mind. And yet on a close view, they are seen to be but the 
horrid deformities attached to powers, which in their right exercise, are absolutely 
necessary to the existence of the independent moral and mental nature of man. In- 
credulity is but the excresence that clogs the operation of discerning judgement and of 
reason. Not reason as some would have it, a god, uncontrolled and independent, for 
this is irrationality ; but reason, a sound exercise of the high powers of the immortal 
mind, which yet leaves as the perogative of that Supreme Intelligence whose existence 
it is compelled to acknowledge, to understand and govern what it cannot comprehend. 
Credulity is only the hideous excrescence that grows on faith. Man is ina world of 
mysteries: every blade of grass and every one of the thousand insects that die beneath 
his tread at every step, a mystery ; the ample universe one unsolved mystery ; himself a 
mystery inexplicable; his reason must bow in utter weakness. And when in its own 
conscious imbecility it seeks for aid from some higher source, and a pure trust-worthy 
Revelation is proffered, it receives this meekly, and gives over all its trusts and powers 
to faith. This faith, which is in reality but the perfection of reason, is necessary to the 
existence of man as a superior intelligence. ‘ For he knows nothing but what he sees 
around him, and of this he can understand nothing, for it is all mystery, and if he be- 
lieved nothing hut what he can know or understand, he is in reality but little better than 
the brute. This then is the golden mean, in the exercise of the human intellect ; toinves- 
tigate calmly, rationally, whatever comes legitimately within its grasp, which will keep 
it back from the regions of scepticism ; and then joining reason with faith, to exercise a 
rational belief concerning things it cannot nnderstand, which will guard it trom the ex- 
treme of ridiculous credulity. Letit be the aim of every scholar and every well wisher 
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of his species, to preserve the human mind from those vagaries which are alike destrac- 
tive to wholesome mental disipline, and to moral happiness. And may the golden age 
not of reason alone, but of sound reason and Revelation combined, speedily bless the 
world of intellect and of morals, that infidelity and superstition, may soon be deprived 


of a resting place on earth, B. 
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SUNSET HY MN—sy ane. 
I M1. 


Now, the bright and chrystal day Humbly here our thanks we pay 
Softly fades to gloom away, For the mercies of the uay, 
Night around on dusky wings Every hour has flitted by 
‘Twilight’s hazy dimness brirgs, Rich with blessings from on high, , 
Darkness, in the sapphire heaven, All our way—since morning’s light 
Sets the starry lamps of even ; Chas’d the lingering shaces of night, 
Through the evening dark and dim Up to evening—bright has been, 
Father! hear our sunset hymn. Father! hear our sunset hymn. 

i. Iv. 
Come we not in boldness now, Now from moss-grown rock and hill, 
At thy footstool Lord to bow ; Murmurs soft the chrystal rill ; 
Come we through the Crucified, Sweetly now the night bird’s lay, 
For the sake of one who died ; Sings the dirge of dying day; 
By His agony and pain, Now the perfum’d zephyr blows, 
Who for sinful man was slain,— Lulling gently to repose, 
By His blood, Elis nail-pierced limb, Through the evening dark and dim, 
Father! hear our sunset hymn. Father! hear our sunset hymn. 


Princeton, Sept. 1842. 








EDITOR’S TABLE, 


A sarcastic fellow met us the other day, and uttered, among other things, the follow- 
ing combination—“ Can you tell me of what earthly use a College Monthly is? Why 
should it pretend to claim a share of public patronage? Why should young men, under 
the discipline of Professors, set themselves up as instructors of the community? I, for 
one, can see no use of it. It subverts the whole design of their education, and leads 
them to think more highly of their abilities than they ought tothink. It I had the pow- 
er, I would banish them from the land.” 

We have frequently heard such assertions, and although we often found it useless to 
waste argument upon those who uttered them, yet, as they may, at first sight, appear 
plausible, we shall now give them a candid consideration. Without, however, taking 
them up in the order in which they were put, we shall make a few leading remarks, 
covering the whole ground. , 

The system pursued by most Colleges, at the present day, is no doubt defective. 
Young men are impressed with the idea, that they are to learn, more than to think, and 
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that if they acquit themselves well in the mere studies of the lecture room, the honors of 
the institution will be their reward. The exercise of the understanding by writing is 
left to-be cultivated hereafter. True, they now and then, during the latter part of their 
course, read a short composition,—but this is noting. It is not considered one of their 
uniform college duties. Their standing does not depend upon their capacity for com- 
municating thought, but upon their memory. Yes, we repeat it, ‘memory determines 
the standing of every scholar in his class, and memory decides which of them the instrue- 
tor shall call “talented.” Are there any rewards offered for superiority in writing? 
None—they are rather discouraged ; for even those who are generally honored with the 
first appointment as orators, on Commencement day, are students who have labored 
might and day upon their lessons, and are able to recite them to the very letter, but who, 
perhaps, do not know so much about the subject under investigation, as he who has 
studied less and thonght more.’ Under the present plan of study, the student is apt to 
reason thus with himself: 

“it is useless to practice writing or speaking, for the aonors of the college do not de- 
pend upon our superiority in those branches; if weonly get our lessons well, though we 
have-never composed a line—though we cannot make appropriate gestures—yet our 
powers of memory will place us high on the merit roll, and consequently we shall appear, 
on the day we graduate, as the first orators of the class—among those who are to draw 
tears of sympathy from the eye of many a hearer.” Alas! they have often drawn tears 
of sympathy—sym pathy, excited by their pitiful performance, rather than by the senti- 
ments they uttered. : 

No assertion, therefore, can be more erroneous than, that the memory is the main fac- 
ulty which should be exercised in College. That it is a useful, and when properly di- 
rected, an indispensable power of the mind, we will not deny; but that it should be so 
exclusively employed, is a question admitting of much doubt. Its continual application, 
to the comparative neglect of the other intellecteal faculties, has a tendency to weaken 
rather than to strengthen the mind. It will—under these circumstances—soon resem- 
ble a work shop, filled with an infinite variety of tools, which, if properly and skillfully 
used, would prove of immense value, both to the owner and the community ; but he has 
not yet attempted to use them; and when at last the trial is made—although the tools 
are his own, and he has been taught how they should be handled—yet his work is rough 
and unskilfully formed ; so that he finds, continued, faithful practice necessary, before he 
can complete any work of right proportion, beautiful figure, and perfect finish. 

Se, the practice of continually committing our reflections and ideas to writing, is the 
only effeetual means by which the mind can be enabled te clothe its thoughts in beauti- 
ful language, and be trained to form and follow out the most intricate, yet connected 
chain of reasoning, until it arrives at a safe and logical conclusion. “The power of rea- 
soning cannot be obtained from books, neither can a lively imagination be formed by 
studying the cenceptions of others. They spring up spontaneously in the mind, and 
inerease by continued exercise.” 

Now, a Collegz Monthly comes in as an aid towards the acquisition of a literary, as 
well as a classical education. It often proves a stimulant to exertion, which was want- 
ing before. By reading the efforts of his fellows, new desires are awakened in the 
student’s mind. He begins to realize his deficiencies andthe remedy. He commences 
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writing. Practice gives him ease and fluency of expression, till, instead of considering 
it a wearisome task, he finds it one of his greatest intellectual pleasures. Existence 
has gained another glorious object. He feels the truth of the sentiment, “ that it is al- 
most useless to learn, unless we can communicate our knowledge to others.” This 
can be done in no way better, than through the medium of a Literary Magazine. Such 
a periodical, issued from a College, would be of more benefit than most of those before 
the public, for it would accomplish two objects ;—‘ the advantages gained by the stu- 
dent in preparing articles for publication, and the benelicial effect which their writings 
would produce upon the reader,’ 

Tad we time and space, we could urge many other arguments in favor of such a 
Monthly—as, the interest it excites in behalf of its institution, making the College better 
kuown throughout the country, and the fact that the Professors and Alumni of the insti- 
tution contribute to its pages, effectually refuting all idea of presumption on the part of 
the student. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 





Boston Miscellany for October. For some cause, unknown to us, the October num- 
ber of this valuable Monthly has not reached us, but we hope te .2 able to present the 
reader, in our next, with a full review of both the October and November numbeza. We 
have always looked forward to its coming, under the anticipation of receiving a greater 
degree of pleasure from its perusal, than from most of the periodicals of th: cay. Its 
aim is higher, and far more worthy to claim the public patronage. The =. '. ess of its 
mechanical execution—the unassuming simplicity of its appearance, presenting so stri- 
king a contrast to the vain assurance of not a few of its contemporaries—an¢ the high 
tone of its articles—all reflecting great honor on the literati of New England. Having 
no October number ourselves, we attempted to get it from some one of <' .zens, but 
to our perfect astonishment, not one, we met, took it. We could, hardly, believe that 
such was the fact. Many would, certainly, be willing to take it, but have not the oppor- 
tunity. A great many copies of Graham’s and Godey’s Lady’s Book are taken, and 
would not a goodly number then take the Boston Miscellany? The reason is, they 
have no agent here, and was not our time so entirely occupied, we would take it upon 
ourselves to obtain subscribers ; but as it is, we can only point out the excellencies of 
the work, and urge our friends to examine it for themselves. If they will examine it 
candidly, we are sure of many a new subscriber for the periodical. 

If any who read this notice, wish to take the Boston Miscellany, and will leave their 
names and the subscription money with us, we will engage to obtain it for them. Pub- 
lished by Bradbury, Soden & Co., Boston and New York. Price $3 per annum in 
advance. 

NOTICE TO DELINQUENTS. 

One more number will complete the year ; and notwithstanding our repeated notices 
to them, month after month, a number of our subscribers have not yet sent us theireub- 
scription money. They know our necessity—that the printer must be paid, and that 
we have no means to pay him. Still they delay. This is not generous. They also 
understand our terms—“ One Dollar and Fifty Cents,” when thus delayed, which sum 
we shall now exact. Their bills will be sent with this number, and we hope that they 
will get the Post Master, instantly, to frank a letter to us, containing the amount due. 











